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STUDIES IN PALESTINIAN GEOGRAPHY. 



By Professor J. S. Riggs, 
Auburn Theo. Seminary. 



II. — JUDEA. 

The divisions of the country. — Area of fudea. — Aspects of the territory. 

— The scenery not attractive. — A land for grazing rather than agricul- 
ture. — A fortress from the point of view of war. — The village of Bethlehem 
and its outlook.— The unpleasant city of Hebron. — The rich vineyards of that 
locality. — Pasturing in the South Country. — The wilderness of fudea. — A 
picture of titter desolation. — fohn the Baptist's and fesus's experiences there. 

— The effect of the land of fudea upon the character of its inhabitants. — 
The glory of fudea in history. 

Passing from a view of the land as a whole to the considera- 
tion of its parts, no more convenient division of western Pales- 
tine offers itself for our purpose than that found in the New 
Testament, viz., Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. The line of divi- 
sion is, indeed, more than geographical, but for that reason we 
shall be called to look for a moment to the relation of people 
and environment — the most interesting of all relationship in 
geographical study. Let us begin with Judea. This name by 
which we know the southern portion of the land has not always 
designated the same extent of territory. It has sometimes 
been the name of the whole land, including apparently parts 
beyond the Jordan (see Josephus Ant. XII., 4:11); or again in 
a restricted sense it marks the southern portion of the mountain 
ridge below Samaria ; or again it denotes the tract extending 
from the Mediterranean to the Jordan and the Dead Sea and 
from a line on the North passing just above Antipatris and 
deflecting northward near its western limit, to the mountain 
ridge below Beersheba. Its general outline in the time of Christ 
was this : 

It had an area of 2,000 square miles, if we include the plain ; 
without this and the Shephelah, both of which in the time of the 
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independence of the Jews were often not included, an area of 
about 1,350 square miles. It is upon the central ridge — in the 
hill country that all the great events of both the Old and New 
Testament history took place. This is really the Judea of our 
sacred narrative, hence in our study we shall look at that tract 




nearly sixty miles long from its northern boundary to Beersheba 
and from fourteen to seventeen miles wide. This portion can be 
naturally divided into the hill country, the desert and the south 
country. Imagine yourself now upon the tower of the Mosque 
upon the height of Neby Samwil (Mizpah) a few miles north- 
east of Jerusalem. As a great picture the land of Judea reaches 
out in all directions below you. On the right, as you look 
toward the south, are the jagged gorges and steep passes which 
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lead down to the Shephelah and the plain. Beyond the low hills 
is the plain with all its fertility reaching to the sea, whose coast 
line is visible nearly to Carmel. South of you are the barren 
monotonous limestone ridges of the land itself rising one behind 
the other to the highest line near Hebron. Broad valleys lie 
between these which are as featureless as the mountains them- 
selves. The scenery has little to commend it. One wonders 
how Judah even found an adequate habitation among these 
inhospitable rocks. In these stony valleys, however, some grain 
was raised, and we have only to go down to Bethlehem to see 
how the hill-sides were utilized. But, at best, compared with 
the lands we know, it is a weary land. Therein lies part of the 
secret of the history of its people. Over to our left lies Jeru- 
salem and the Mount of Olives; on beyond in nearly the same 
direction lie the wastes of the desert, while all along the line of 
our eastern outlook runs the deep cleft of the Jordan and the 
mountains on the other side. The country itself is capable of 
strong defense and calculated to develop the sturdiest character 
in those who must defend it. Such is the view which may be 
had from more than one summit, of the characteristic features 
of Judea. Its people have been a pastoral rather than an agri- 
cultural people except as they have devoted themselves to the 
culture of the vine. Across the broken tract extending ten 
miles north from Jerusalem were the fortresses which once pro- 
tected the northern frontier. These were placed so as to cover 
the roads leading up from the Jordan, down from the north, and 
up from the passes on the western side — Michmash, Geba, 
Ramah, Adasa, and Gibeon. Each name suggests memorable 
events of the days of Judah, or of the Maccabees. The road 
from Jerusalem to Hebron keeps well upon the centre of the 
ridge and presents only here and there any variation from that 
which meets us in the north. Among these " variations here 
and there" we must include Bethlehem and Hebron. The tra- 
veler turns from the main road about six miles from Jerusalem 
to enter the former city which lies upon a rocky promontory, 
extending toward the southeast. It is not difficult to imagine 
the feelings with which one comes to that spot which, traditional 
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though it be, may well be the real place of our Lord's birth. It 
is not in accord with our purpose to stop for any description of 
the buildings which cover it, or of the city in which it is. When 
one comes to the actual spot, he wishes the trumpery of the 
priests out of the way that he might see the place in its native 
simplicity, but there it is before you. Justin Martyr in the mid- 
dle of the second century bears witness to it, and it is one of the 
few spots upon which different traditions converge. Once one 
could step out from it upon the brow of a hill that overlooks a 
beautiful valley and wide fields beyond. Here one may see what 
was perhaps evident in many parts of the land. At the bottom 
of the valley are grain fields and olive trees with their welcome 
shade. Shepherds are upon the distant hill slopes while all up 
the sides of the valley itself are the terraces upon which olive 
trees are planted. The scene — so peaceful and thrifty — is in 
striking contrast to the desolate hill-sides all around. Bethle- 
hem is an attractive spot, both for its sacred associations and for 
its picture of thrift. The approach to Hebron gives the traveler 
some idea of the manner and value of the ancient vineyards. 
For a long way before reaching the city itself one rides past 
these vineyards in the gently sloping valleys or on the terraces 
of the mountain sides. Here, nearly 3,000 feet above the sea, 
the grapes are brought to perfection by the soft autumn mists. 
Nature all about is beautiful. Hebron itself, with its dirty, 
superstitious, fanatical Mohammedan population is the only blot 
upon the scene. The question has once and again been asked, " Was 
Ancient Judea no more fertile than it appears today ?" Hebron 
gives answer for all those regions where the vine could be nur- 
tured and where water and soil would give any chance for till- 
age. "On the whole plateau the only gleams of water are the 
pools at Gibeon, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Hebron, and from 
Bethel to Beersheba there are not even in its spring-time more 
than six or seven tiny rills." It is only where the plateau breaks 
and a glen is formed that one can look for returns from labor. 
With the exception of the olive the whole land from Jerusalem 
to the vicinity of Hebron is treeless, and on beyond where the 
hills begin to descend toward the desert the same is true. The 
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South Country, with its uplands, has always been famous for 
grazing, and today thousands of cattle are found in this region. 
Water is gathered in cisterns, and to these the shepherds and 
herdsmen come with their flocks and herds, reproducing the 
scenes of the days of the patriarchs. Not an inhabited town 
appears in this whole region, a fact which brings to mind the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, "The cities of the south shall be shut up 
and none shall open them" (Jer. 13: 19). Beersheba, with its 
wells and nothing more, illustrates daily the scenes of centuries 
ago and the truth of this sad prediction. From this description 
of the gradual descent of the hills from Hebron to Beersheba it 
will be readily seen that Judea was exposed on her southern 
frontier, but rarely did an invasion come from this direction. It 
was easier to go up either by the way of the Dead Sea or west- 
ward to the Philistine plain ; opposition in the mountains about 
Hebron was a serious matter. Chedorlaomer took the former 
route ; the hordes of Islam the latter. 

The third feature of Judea which merits especial attention is 
the wilderness along the western shore of the Dead Sea. It is 
thirty-five miles long by fifteen wide, and it is difficult to convey 
to one who has not seen it, its utter desolation. From the top of 
the great pyramid near Cairo the sharp line dividing the green, 
fertile land which the river has made and the silent lifeless 
waste of sand that stretches toward the horizon is traceable for 
miles. There is a vivid contrast between life and death. Not 
quite so vivid in its dividing line but more so in the actual 
picture of desolation is the desert of Judea. The Sahara has the 
gentle undulation of a great sea-bottom ; Judea's wilderness is 
the hideous contortion of rock-ridges with gullies between them 
that blister in the sun and make hiding places in their parched 
caverns for wild beasts. The violent rents and racking that 
made the Dead Sea gorge itself are reflected in this broken, 
barren, blighted region of silence and death. As one well says 
of it: "It gave the ancient nations of Judea as it gives the mere 
visitor of today the sense of living next to doom ; the sense of 
how narrow is the border between life and death ; the awe of the 
power of God who can make contiguous regions so opposite in 
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character. He turneth rivers into a wilderness and water springs 
into a thirsty ground.' The desert is always in the face of the 
prophets, and its howling of beasts in the night watches, and its 
dry sand blow mournfully across their gorges, the foreboding of 
judgment." On its eastern side it ends in cliffs that strike down 
2,000 feet to the shore of the Salt Sea. A wild, degraded tribe 
of Arabs inhabits its southern part, who, by their sudden and 
unfriendly appearings and as sudden disappearings, help us to 
understand some of the exploits of David when he wandered 
here as "a partridge on the mountains." Here, in this desert, 
John the Baptist prepared himself for his mission, going far 
enough into its solitudes to be alone with God ; meditating under 
the bright stars of a Syrian sky upon the prophecy which was 
even then being fulfilled, and gathering into his thoughts some 
of the sternness of his environment that he might face the multi- 
tude with the cry: "Repent! prepare the way of the Lord!" 
Here the Lord himself met and defeated the prince of desolation 
— an event which invests this wild haggard region with imperish- 
able interest. 

As with a glance we have seen the land. What did it do for 
those who dwelt within its borders ? The answer is not difficult. 
Its very isolation would develop a spirit of patriotic zeal in case 
those who dwelt within it were called to its defense. Once and 
again this was a necessity. Those mountain passes were formid- 
able, but they could be taken unless protected ; those barren 
rocks and shallow valleys would give nothing except to toil and 
thrift. Safety and sustenance were the outcome of courage and 
care. Both alike threw the people back constantly upon the 
necessity of dependence upon God. On those high hills they 
were kept with just that intermixture of trial and security as 
should fit them for his purpose. The glory of the temple, too, 
was on those hills, and that passionate patriotism which inspired 
the determined resistance of the Maccabees and the awful 
struggle at Massada tells us something of the character-material 
formed amid those heights. The shadow side of all this was 
that bigotry which reached its climax in the refusal to listen for 
one moment to the voice of the lowly Messiah. 
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As far as the life and ministry of our Lord recorded in the 
gospels are concerned the place of chief interest is, of course, 
Jerusalem. The picturesque little town of Bethany, just over the 
brow of the Mount of Olives ; the Jericho road and Jericho 
itself ; the town of Ephraim to which he fled from the Jews, and 
supposed to be northeast of Jerusalem in the wild hill country ; 
the village of Emmaus, not surely identified, but placed by Conder 
at Khamasa, seven miles southwest of Jerusalem — these are the 
places mentioned in connection with his ministry in Judea. 
Bethlehem's honor we have already noted. That possible fuller 
record of which John speaks might have told us of journeys to 
the plain and to Hebron and round about Jerusalem, at any rate 
we can see the land as he saw it, and estimate its bearing upon 
those who, under favoring conditions, inhabited it. Its chief 
glory to our Master was that within its borders he was to accom- 
plish the will of Him who set apart its mountains for the training 
of a people out of whose midst He, the Messiah, came. That, 
too, is its glory in our eyes. 



